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other. If Racine had shown himself the weak slave of vanity 
and self-seeking during his secular career, he was really an 
humble Christian when he retired to Port Royal and the Jan- 
senist doctors ; and if Madame de Longueville had gratified 
both passion and pride at the expense of principle while 
shining on the world's stage, under the severe rule of the 
Jansenist confessor, M. Singlin, she largely atoned for her 
sins. 

We earnestly recommend M. Sainte-Beuve's work to all who 
desire to be more thoroughly and impartially acquainted with 
the society of the seventeenth century in Prance. They per- 
suade us still more of the truth of M. Cousin's expression, 
"Dans un grand siecle tout est grand" and show also how 
diametrically the reverse of anything grand is the present 
age in Prance. 



Art. XII. — Opere di Ugo Poscolo : — Prose Letter arie. 
4 vols. — Prose Politiche. 1 vol. — Epistolario. 3 vols. 
— Poesie. 1 vol. Firenze : Pelice Le Monnier. 

One day in the autumn of 1827, a Spanish ecclesiastic, two 
Englishmen, and two Italians followed the mortal remains of 
an illustrious stranger to the churchyard of Chiswick. They 
witnessed the decent but humble burial; and one of them 
caused a slab inscribed with the name of the deceased and the 
date of his birth and death to be placed over the grave. Such 
were the obsequies of a poet who had celebrated the sanctities 
of the tomb with an eloquent pathos such as endears the muse 
of Gray, — who had touched and fired countless hearts in his 
youth by the romance of patriotism, and won the earnest at- 
tention of scholars in his prime by developing the innate 
felicities of a beautiful language, illustrating the best signifi- 
cance of a national literature, and weaving the classic imagery 
of Greece into the most fervid and finished expression of sen- 
timent, fancy, and reflection ; — of one who had battled for 
Italian freedom and progress with sword and pen, had known 
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fame and indigence, love and exile, admiration and calumny, 
luxury and bereavement, honors and isolation, intellectual 
triumph and social ostracism, hopelessness and resignation, 
like many of the gifted and the unfortunate, but felt them like 
the few ; and who had signalized a life of remarkable vicissi- 
tudes by not less remarkable memorials, having scattered as he 
roamed and sojourned the Sibylline leaves of genius, — here a 
romance and there an elegy, now a political address and again 
a masterly translation, one day a tragedy and another a criti- 
cism, sometimes a sonnet full of tender beauty and then a 
satire of keen invective. These waifs and landmarks of genius, 
scholarship, and patriotism have at length been garnered up, 
and are eminently worthy of an appreciative examination. 
For, independently of their intrinsic claims, the places where 
their author lived and wrote, the persons with whom he 
associated, and the events in which he took part, make his 
literary bequest remarkably suggestive ; while the wild, per- 
verse, and morbid temperament of the man precluded entire 
justice to the author, until death had hallowed the memory of 
the one, and time established the merits of the other. 

The uniform series of his writings named at the head of 
this article has but recently appeared. In order to perform 
this act of justice to departed genius, the indefatigable editor 
went through a process such as we might imagine requisite 
only in the case of some ancient or obsolete writer, — the effect 
of vicissitude, censorship, wandering, exile, and a peculiar 
chirography, having been to scatter, mutilate, and modify the 
literary remains of Foscolo to such an extent, that infinite 
patience and assiduity alone could reconstruct, arrange, and 
make complete his writings. Not only were his works pub- 
lished in various places, one at Milan, another at Lugano, this 
in London and that at Zurich, — with numerous unauthorized 
and spurious editions elsewhere ; but his manuscripts were 
sought in different public depositories, and from widely-sepa- 
rated friends. The collation of these printed and written ma- 
terials was a labor of no ordinary duration, and demanded the 
utmost skill and zeal for its accomplishment. Extinct periodi- 
cals, letters, scraps of reference in one place, and the sugges- 
tion of a friend in another, gradually supplied an hiatus or 
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reconciled a discrepancy ; and thus was brought together, in 
chronological order, and with the needful illustrations, the 
written testimony whereby we can estimate and enjoy the in- 
tellectual trophies of a life and a mind as extraordinary as 
they are suggestive and interesting. 

The associations of traffic, so wide and strong in this com- 
mercial era, have made the name of one of the Ionian Islands 
familiar in our large maritime cities ; the very children soon 
learn that the saccharine little plums which stud their holiday 
cakes are imported from Zante. Of the fair group it is the 
fairest in aspect and not the least productive. From the for- 
tress which rises above the town an almost Sicilian landscape 
greets the eye, — green and golden with orange-groves, vine- 
yards, and olive-orchards, — with patches of volcanic soil that 
nourish mineral tar and petroleum and sulphur, — an undulat- 
ing surface, here uplifted into picturesque hills, and there 
lapsing into emerald valleys, — a soil warmed by intense sum- 
mer heats, more prolific in wine and oil, cotton and silk, than 
in corn, which latter harvest is inadequate to the wants of 
the population, — a mixed race, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury including many Italians and Jews, their common lan- 
guage long a corrupt idiom of the Italian, but now modern 
Greek. The coast is rugged; the climate variable. Earth- 
quakes have left their sullen traces there, so that the dwell- 
ings, from considerations of safety, are constructed low, in 
part of light and in part of substantial materials. A fine 
harbor invites commerce. With the Southern fertility and 
warmth there is the Southern superstition. For centuries the 
Venetians held Zante, and, after being taken successively by 
the French and Russians, the island was merged in the so- 
called Ionian Eepublic, under the protecting banner of St. 
George. The Greek and Italian elements, both of nature and 
character, the picturesque isolation, the long and intimate re- 
lation to the old city of the sea, with its grand trophies of 
conquest and of art, the mingled tongues, the political vicissi- 
tudes of Zante, not inadequately symbolize" the career and the 
genius of Ugo Foscolo, whose mother was a native of the 
island, whose childhood was passed there, and in whose tem- 
perament and character we can trace both the wildness and 
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the exuberance, the Italian glow and the Greek precision, the 
volcanic energy and the serene expression, impassioned yet 
harmonious, which as it were assimilate the genius and dis- 
position of the scholar and the poet with the human and the 
local traits of his early home. As if to complete the analogy, 
it was on board a ship, during her transit from Venice to Zante, 
that Foscolo was born. His father was a surgeon of the latter 
city, who practised his vocation in the former ; and thus the 
future bard and critic derived from his parentage the old 
Italian republican blood, the insular quickness and fire, the 
associations and the language which connect the highest an- 
cient with the richest modern culture. Thus he might be 
justly regarded as a Greek ; but however strong his Grecian 
affinities as a scholar, his development, like his nativity, was 
Italian, for such were his education and his sympathies, while 
the name is derived from an ancient family of Venice ; her 
flag waved over his birth, and he was proud to claim her as 
his country. The maternal isle had long been severed from 
Greece, though his mother was an Ionian, and with her he 
lisped Romaic in childhood. But independent of the mere 
local accidents of birth, Foscolo's devotion to Italy, her tra- 
ditions, her regeneration, her literature, was so absolute, that, 
had he no lineal claim to rank among her sons, he might be so 
classed by virtue of his representative character ; for it is 
difficult to indicate a modern writer of that nation who, by his 
style, aspirations, and sentiment, so distinctly embodies the 
national genius in literature, and revives, under an original 
guise, the scholarship and the muse consecrated from Dante to 
Alfieri. We can appreciate the complacency with which he 
alludes to the memorable waters between the natal shores of 
his father and mother, — ebbi in quel mar la culla. 

Four years elapsed. The father died, and young Foscolo 
with his surviving parent returned to Venice. Amid the By- 
zantine architecture and the silent canals, the palaces radiant 
with Titian's color, the piazza alive with intrigue and comedy, 
the mysterious political traditions, the mercurial life, the 
music, marbles, and decay of that unique city, he passed a 
boyhood singularly contrasted with the infancy so remote from 
metropolitan civilization, — guarded and warmed by maternal 
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love, — nourished by magnificent memorials of the past, such 
as kindle in imaginative natures a profound nationality of 
sentiment, which in this case was hallowed by domestic sanc- 
tion. Then the youth repaired to Padua for academic edu- 
cation. Although Continental travellers seldom remain more 
than a few hours at this once regular halting-place on the 
road to Venice, even that brief period, if judiciously em- 
ployed, reveals singular attractions to one alive to literary 
and local associations. The scholar remembers with delight 
that Livy was born in Padua. Perchance in the spacious 
cafS, which in Italy combines the conveniences of the club 
with the social charm of the conversazione, he meets a pro- 
fessor or student, who affably enacts the cicerone. But, even 
if left to his solitary stroll and his pedantic guide-book, 
he cannot fail to note with zest the architecture of the Uni- 
versity, designed by Palladio, the monument to Petrarch in 
the Cathedral, and the Madonna by Giotto, of which Pe- 
trarch was the fond proprietor, or to linger before his por- 
trait, which, with those of the other canons, graces the sac- 
risty ; nor will the statue of Cardinal Bembo in the Church 
of St. Antonio fail to win his regard, or Shakespeare's allu- 
sions to the scene to haunt his memory. When from these 
trophies and fancies he reverts to the intellectual discipline 
which a youth, half a century ago, received here, it may 
appear too scholastic and technical, in contrast with the more 
varied culture of our day, to exert any special influence 
upon a select intelligence. 

When Foscolo began his studies at Padua, the minds even 
of cloistered students were stirred by the new civic life of 
the age ; the spirit of innovation and of reform had pene- 
trated the most conservative nooks of study ; fresh and fer- 
vid minds found the materials and the motive for original 
achievement ; and the ardent and gifted neophyte, free in his 
aspirations as the element whereon he first drew breath, by 
a happy coincidence, met teachers above the despotism of 
routine. It is true that this new range was rather in the 
medium than in the substance of learning; it dealt with 
language more than with thought; but so intimate is the 
relation of the two, that intrepidity of expression is closely 

vol. xci. — no. 188. 19 
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allied to independence of opinion ; and it is evident to one 
who carefully traces the literary and personal career of Ugo 
Foscolo, that a permanent impulse in the right direction was 
given to his mind by the example and instruction of Cesarotti. 
This eminent man was a native of the city where he so 
long studied and taught, and the scope and originality of his 
views, as well as his love of literature, were very early in- 
spired by one of those fortunate accidents which confirm the 
bias of earnest minds. He was born in 1730. While he 
was yet a child, his parents were in the habit of encourag- 
ing his almost daily visits to a fond uncle, — one of the good 
friars of the Convent of St. Antonio. Often the boy's sport- 
iveness annoyed the grave Franciscans, and, as a convenient 
punishment, his uncle used to shut him up in the library. By 
degrees the intelligent and inquisitive little captive formed 
the habit of desultory reading, until a passion for books, and 
an independent appreciation of their contents, became his 
dominant taste, creating, as he said, "un bisogna della let- 
terra" which necessity, however, was by no means a pedan- 
tic attachment, but a mental stimulus, which led him to think, 
examine, compare, and infer, as well as to inquire and to 
learn. The result of this free contact of a vigorous intel- 
lect with ancient and modern literature was to create a re- 
former and a pioneer, where the most conservative routine 
in taste, criticism, and modes of expression prevailed. Ce- 
sarotti awakened the scholars of his country from their slavish 
acquiescence in old precedents, made them recognize the dif- 
ference between a conventional and a sympathetic admiration 
of classic models, and set them the example of nobly using 
their rich and flexible native tongue, according to the exi- 
gencies of the subject and the individual genius, instead of 
adhering to a prescriptive and traditional method. Cesarotti 
illustrated his ideas, scientifically, by a philosophical grammar 
of the Italian language, — the first ever written ; and, prac- 
tically, by a translation of the poems of Ossian, — than which 
it is difficult to imagine aught more alien to the literature 
of Italy in both form and spirit. Perhaps the office of trans- 
lator never proved so akin to the beneficent mission of original 
authorship. It brought new and most desirable expressions 
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into vogue ; it made patent the unappreciated force and beauty 
of the most beautiful of modern languages, so long rigidly 
restricted by arbitrary models ; it vindicated the right of ge- 
nius and scholarship to enrich, as well as to methodize, the 
vernacular ; it furnished Alfieri with verbal facilities ; and 
so fascinated Napoleon, (one of the anomalies of whose char- 
acter was his extraordinary love of Ossian,) that he effectu- 
ally patronized the clerical translator. Cesarotti had scarcely 
entered upon holy orders when he began his critical attacks 
on the ancient writers ; he has the credit, with the learned, 
of preserving the best current Latinity ; and, although he was 
endowed with little creative talent, and limited by prejudice 
and a special culture, when he died, at a very advanced age, 
in 1808, his name was enrolled among the prominent literary 
benefactors of his country. 

Cesarotti had translated Demosthenes, and was Greek Pro- 
fessor at Padua when Poscolo began his studies there. How 
auspicious was such a teacher, the student's subsequent ca- 
reer best illustrates. With the venerable philologist the 
aspiring youth took counsel as to the need of making their 
native language more animated and fresh, — bringing it tip 
to the spirit of the age, to the wants of the mind and of 
society then and there ; of introducing terse, simple, exact 
periods for the elaborate sentences which, from the days of 
Boccaccio, those who desired to write well deemed indispen- 
sable ; in a word, of rendering the written language more 
idiomatic and colloquial, without sacrificing a single intrin- 
sic charm, and causing it to be a more intimate and eloquent 
exponent of truth and of sentiment. The transition from 
such theories and convictions to authorship was most natu- 
ral ; and the first fruit of Poscolo's academic studies and col- 
loquies was dramatic, — a form of composition doubtless sug- 
gested by the prevalent admiration for Alfieri, in which he 
ardently sympathized. 

Immature and imitative as this first public literary effort 
was, it enjoyed a prestige, and effected an object ; and con- 
sidering the essential obstacles to early dramatic success, 
this fact is enough to indicate an uncommon ability and a 
prophetic fame. Foscolo was then too inexperienced to depict 
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with power impassioned psychological emotion ; Imt while he 
failed to reach the harmonious dignity of Alfieri, he revived 
for a while the simple vigor and classical grace of a diction 
well-nigh forgotten on the stage amid the noisy and confused 
declamation of later dramatists. In this service he foreshad- 
owed the progress in style, the return to elemental directness 
of expression, subsequently achieved. Moreover, Tieste, writ- 
ten when the author was nineteen, was produced at Venice in 
January, 1797, — an era of intense social and civic excitement 
awakened by the French Revolution and its immediate conse- 
quences, — and the political eloquence of the piece found an 
instant response in the hearts of Italians, especially of the 
young, by whom it was applauded and admired so effectually 
as to usher Poscolo, with iclat, into notice, both as a man of 
letters and a patriot. He soon became the companion of the 
Venetian envoy who was despatched to Milan to conciliate 
Bonaparte's favor ; and although the mission was unsuccess- 
ful, it introduced the young scholar into a scene alive with all 
the elements of social regeneration, when they trembled in the 
balance of a new political organization, and were held in solu- 
tion by unwonted freedom of discussion and the wild hopes 
that succeed emancipation from stagnant routine. 

The stranger in Italy whose acquaintance therewith begins 
at the South, who sees Milan after Rome and Venice, is at no 
loss to understand why that city has so long been the social 
focus of the North, and so often the centre of whatever political 
agitation invaded the land. She retains all the concentration 
of interests and of action which in earlier times made her the 
scene of war and diplomacy, and a nucleus in the Middle Age 
for military ambition. Popular discontent and triumph ever 
culminated there, whether in the saintly apotheosis of Borromeo, 
the bread-riots of which Manzoni has drawn such a memorable 
picture, the triumphal entrance of the allied sovereigns in our 
day, or the coronation of the first Napoleon. Some of the most 
illustrious political victims, who, subsequently to that event, 
have pined at Spielberg or sojourned as honored exiles in 
England and America, sprang from her noble lineage. The 
remarkable literary development which announced a new 
intellectual life for the Peninsula, radiated from the capital of 
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Lombardy. Even when hushed and hampered by Austrian 
troops and spies, whatever of social interest awoke the dull 
surface of existence found its most vivid expression here, — 
whether in the ovation to a lyric artist at La Scala, the dis- 
tinction of a salon, or the luxury of fashion. Without the 
imposing remains of antiquity which hallow Rome, or the bril- 
liant legacy of art that glorifies Venice and Florence, society, 
culture, and the more prevalent animation of European ideas 
gave to Milan a certain living charm, which seemed to revive 
in the mind that had brooded at Rome and luxuriated at 
Naples the associations of the present, in contrast with the 
illusions of Nature and the past ; for, comparatively speaking, 
the attractions of this capital are modern. After the curious 
visitor has examined the defaced, but venerable, figures of 
Leonardo's " Last Supper," taken into his heart the tearful 
face of Guercino's Hagar, shuddered beside the embalmed 
corpse of St. Carlo, gazed on Lucrezia Borgia's faded ringlet 
and Petrarch's annotated Virgil, his impressions become gen- 
eral in their historical, and personal in their special range. He 
gazes, from the roof of the most cheerful and elegant cathedral 
in Europe, forth upon those vast plains where the fate of Italy 
has been so often decided in battle, and the vines and grain- 
fields are exuberant from the successive fertilizations of hu- 
man blood ; and the city becomes thenceforth interesting as the 
capital of Lombardy, rather than for its intrinsic local claims ; 
while it is the gifted men, the noble women, the gracious 
hospitality, and the genial intercourse which endear its remem- 
brance. Centralization is suggested by the site and surround- 
ings of this metropolis ; and its history is that of Northern 
Italy. 

Never did the scattered elements of national life, the varied 
interests of society, rally more intensely around and within 
Milan, than when Foscolo arrived there and during his subse- 
quent sojourn. The genius and success of Bonaparte, his 
declared sympathy with all that was liberal and progressive, 
his Italian origin, the sudden reaction incident to a change of 
masters, the comparative freedom of discussion and of action 
at once permitted, the apparent recognition of the national 
will and respect for the national genius, — these and many 
19* 
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other causes encouraged, if they did not justify, the glorious 
dream of an Italian Republic, which then and there kindled 
into enthusiasm so many credulous minds. In the first glow 
of youthful hope, in the first complacency of literary and social 
success, full of ideas drawn from classical studies and of inspi- 
ration excited by patriotism and by talent, it was inevitable 
that Foscolo should participate to the utmost in the illusions 
and the experiments of the hour. Accordingly, we find him 
one of the most eloquent and earnest in private discussion, 
whether political or literary, — now secluding himself for 
study, now prominent in drawing-rooms and on the Corso ; 
here a gallant, and there a gamester, the creature of the im- 
mediate by virtue of his temperament, but, under and through 
the excitements of that feverish life, a man of absolute convic- 
tions and a thinker of invincible sentiment. Though extremely 
susceptible to the vague but ecstatic dreams of reform, amelio- 
ration, and independence, Foscolo was too reflective and ob-' 
servant long to indulge in chimeras. He had witnessed the 
insult and wrong inflicted upon Venice when her dependen- 
cies, fleet, and resources had been relinquished to the Austrians. 
He was not deceived by names which did not represent facts. 
Among the latter, which he could not evade at Milan, was the 
vesting of legislative authority in foreign generals. He soon 
read correctly the character of Bonaparte, and learned to scorn 
pledges which once excited hope, and to distrust the signs of 
the times which, in less thoughtful minds, awakened faith. 

While public events confirmed his worst anticipations, a 
private sentiment deepened and individualized the experience 
of this transition period. Throughout his career two master 
passions, however interrupted by circumstances, mainly in- 
fluenced his conduct, — love and literature. At the Univer- 
sity, he had proposed to himself the Church as a vocation ; but 
critical study and authorship, once independently pursued, 
were so congenial, both to his disposition and his talents, that, 
even before political and social excitements had increased their 
attraction, he had virtually renounced a clerical life. The 
object of his attachment now was a fair Roman, who, accord- 
ing to the description given of her charms, united all the 
physical and moral fascinations characteristic of that race of 
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women, — the expressive eye, the bland temperament, the 
graceful dignity, the sympathetic and mobile intellect, the 
candid manner, which so won the admiration of Shelley. But 
she appears to have lacked the concentration that belongs to 
Italian sentiment, and, in her love of pleasing, to have resem- 
bled the French type of female character. At all events, the 
love, though rich in emotion, was fruitless in result ; she be- 
came the wife of another ; and this disappointment of the youth 
was coincident with the baffled hopes of the patriot. Prom the 
isolation and despair, the vain regrets, the forced inactivity, 
the restrained tenderness, the reverie, romance, and melan- 
choly, thus engendered, sprang the prose work whereby Pos- 
colo endeared himself to thousands, became a household word, 
and made patent both his inmost sentiment and his felicities 
of style. 

To understand the immediate popularity and the permanent 
fame of the Ultime Lettere d' Jacopo Ortis, we must vividly 
recall the state of Italy when it appeared, the nature of the 
people to whom it appeals, and even the climate and habitudes 
amid which they live. Indeed, fully to appreciate these, and 
by them to interpret the romance, we must have breathed the 
air, become familiar with the language, and for a time had 
our Northern hardihood melted and merged in the associations 
of that beautiful land. Read there, with the spectacle of her 
woes before us, and the sentiment of her life within us, it 
requires little imagination to realize why and how the work 
captivated young hearts and echoed Southern aspirations. 
The mere story boasts little invention. A republican youth, 
a fugitive from the usurpers of his country's rights, too fond 
of his native soil to tear himself away, lingers concealed among 
her Euganean hills, restless, despondent, yet eager ; solacing 
himself with the works of genius and the loveliness of Nature, 
and relieving his oppressed heart and brain by free epistolary 
communion with a beloved friend. He writes of his country, 
— her wants, woes, errors, and destiny, — of his favorite au- 
thors, of the aspects of Nature, of the few but suggestive in- 
cidents that vary the uniform quietude of his rural isolation. 
Sentiment and reflection, graceful expression, refined allu- 
sions, intense personality, give to this record a singular charm. 
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Its relation to the events of the time and the national sorrows, 
and occasional philosophic and poetic episodes, as well as pic- 
turesque descriptions, redeem it from the monotony of ego- 
tism ; and it gradually becomes impassioned by unfolding, with 
the reality derived from experience alone, the birth, develop- 
ment, culmination, and catastrophe of love. It thus gave elo- 
quent expression to the patriotic grief which then and after- 
ward brooded over the nation's heart ; and it did this while 
at the same time interweaving the graces of scholarship with 
the most colloquial simplicity, and depicting the hopes, fears, 
ecstasy, and anguish of an earnest and a frustrated love. It 
admits the reader so thoroughly into the consciousness of the 
writer, that he vibrates between the crises of the lover's emo- 
tion, the musings of the thwarted citizen, and the calm 
thoughts of the meditative scholar. A marriage enforced by 
parental authority finally closes the struggle. Meantime, the 
lover, urged by a sense of duty, quits the sequestered home 
thus made so dear by sorrow and affection, and wanders from 
city to city. The letters dated from these different places 
have local allusions enough to keep political events before the 
mind. Here a quotation from Dante or Petrarch, there an 
interview with the venerable Parini, now a passing criticism, 
and again a glimpse of character, vary the otherwise morbidly 
conscious strain of the writer ; but the tone is ever confiden- 
tial, — the atmosphere of the whole that of sentiment; the 
effect on the reader who surrenders himself to the author is 
sometimes like that which breathes from the pages of Rous- 
seau, and sometimes reminds us of Jean Paul, and, but for 
the utter absence of humor, of Sterne. Obviously modelled on 
Werther, — then the favorite novel on the Continent, — its plan 
and framework are entirely subordinate to its sentiment, which 
is thoroughly Italian. Foscolo combined the incident and the 
impression of the suicide of one near and dear to him, and the 
actual political vicissitudes of his country, with his own recent 
impassioned experiences ; and through these materials fused 
the glow of aspiration, tenderness, and despair, born in his 
own heart, with the expression thereof chastened by an art that 
heightened without overlaying candid and natural utterance. 
Ortis, like its German prototype, has been condemned as 
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immoral, because it indirectly justifies hopeless love and de- 
spairing suicide ; but the scope and intent of the letters, in an 
aesthetic view, can scarcely be reduced to so narrow a signifi- 
cance. It is the love of country, the lament of patriotism, the 
cry of wounded humanity which forms the essential theme. 
The book was an ingenious and eloquent, and therefore an 
endeared, however extravagant, expression of a prevalent sen- 
timent, climax, state of mind, and phase of destiny, and, as 
such, not without historical import and social interest. Cer- 
tain passages became almost oracular and proverbial, so entire 
was the response they found in the circumstances or the con- 
sciousness of individuals. 

So delicate and intricate are the conditions of language, 
that it seems presumptuous even in a scholar to attempt to 
decide questions of style in regard to a foreign tongue. Italian 
critics held extreme opinions as to this new specimen of prose ; 
but it must have certain absolute merits to charm alike the 
native and the stranger. Represented as posthumous, and frag- 
mentary in form, these letters gained in pathos what they lost 
by novelty, and this trait made them precious to those whose 
opinions on style were not fixed. Ostensibly published, and, 
when requisite, connected through a few words of explanation, 
by the friend to whom they were addressed, the ruse enhanced 
the effect. The very first sentence furnished the key-note to 
the whole, and awakened an echo in countless sad hearts : 
"II sacrificio delta patria nostra e consumato : tutto e perduto ; 
e la vita, seppure ne verrd concessa, non ci resterd die per 
piangere le nostre sciagure e la nostra infamia." The over- 
ture is national ; but inwoven and permeating the whole is a 
personal theme. A lovely child, a peerless maiden, a faithful 
peasant, a conventional father, a magisterial bridegroom, with 
the hero, make up the dramatis persona; worldliness and 
pedantry are contemned, Nature adored, patriotism intensi- 
fied ; solitude, poetry, genius, and love, upheld as the normal 
elements that redeem and consecrate life. Music and art in- 
cidentally blend with politics and literature, and all is har- 
monized by a graceful, melodious utterance. There are pas- 
sages of eloquent despair, of dramatic extravagance, of acute 
criticism, of intense and chastened melancholy, ending in pas- 
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sionate delight and suicidal calmness. How hopeless he deems 
faith in Bonaparte may be inferred from a single sentence : 
" Let others natter themselves, and say he was born an Italian 
and will one day deliver his mother country, my answer will 
always be, his natural disposition is that of a tyrant, and a 
tyrant has no country." Foscolo, indeed, saw the Constitution 
signed by him and sent to Venice after he had sold her to the 
Austrians. 

But these were not times when the patriotic thinker could 
long keep aloof from action ; and no vocation or inexperience 
seems to have deterred the youth of Italy from enlisting against 
the Northern invasion which, in 1799, so rudely broke their 
dream of freedom and nationality. Foscolo became an officer 
in what was called the Lombard Legion ; and in the spring of 
this eventful year, the Austrians and their allies defeated the 
French, reconquered Italy, and extinguished the Cisalpine 
Republic, Of Foscolo's military career we have few, but char- 
acteristic details. He was the orator of the camp in Genoa ; 
and subsequently, by his impatience of discipline and freedom 
of speech, gave occasion for that indulgence which heroes are 
wont to extend to poets by virtue of the magnanimity of the 
former and the intellectual claims of the latter. 

It was during his sojourn in Genoa that the muse of Fos- 
colo was incidentally awakened, and, by one of the caprices of 
fame, an occasion, casual in itself, inspired two lyrics so classic, 
finished, and beautiful, that one of them is the most admired 
of his minor pieces. A lovely woman, Luigia Pallivicini, while 
riding along the shore, was thrown from her horse and barely 
escaped a fatal accident. This event, and also the convales- 
cence of a fair object of Foscolo's susceptible heart, were cele- 
brated by him in odes. 

Genoa surrendered on the 4th of June, 1800 ; the garrison 
was transferred to Antibes ; the victory of Bonaparte at Ma- 
rengo recalled Foscolo thence to Milan and the Republic once 
more. Literature and politics again opened a field of useful- 
ness and honor, and the publication of the Ultime Lettere, in 
1802, made him more the literary hero of the hour than had 
his early dramatic success. Accordingly, when the Italian 
deputies convened at Lyons, to frame a constitution for the 
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First Consul's approval, Foscolo was employed, at the sugges- 
tion of some of them, to prepare an address to that august 
personage, in whose hands now rested the immediate fate of 
Italy. In this remarkable appeal, there is a terrible narrative 
of confused passions, rankling necessities, inhuman abuses. 
The vindictiveness of faction, the arrogant tyranny of foreign 
officials, and the sacrifice of Venice, are all dwelt upon with 
stern truthfulness ; and then Bonaparte is invoked to become 
the champion of the Italian Republic, — to respect, to preserve 
it. This address has been objected to for its ambitious rhet- 
oric, and for a classical method which, under the circumstan- 
ces, savored of pedantry. On the other hand, its boldness of 
tone and authenticity of statement won the grateful admira- 
tion of many, who pronounced Foscolo " as inexorable as 
Dante, and as candid as Alfieri " ; and whatever is its literary 
merit, its historical interest is permanent. 

Although he was thus openly true to his convictions, and 
frank in his utterance, the just and kindly Melzi, who admin- 
istered the government in Milan, respected Foscolo's wishes, 
and left him undisturbed to study, talk, publish, and live after 
his own taste. Having retired on half-pay from the army, he 
soon found the latter privilege quite a negative blessing ; and 
it was at this juncture, that, allured by the fashionable faro- 
tables near La Scala theatre, then so much frequented, he 
sought from time to time to replenish his purse at the wheel 
of fortune. Often lucky, he indulged, when able, in the lux- 
uries of toilette, equipage, and apartments, so accordant with 
his sense of the beautiful and the enjoyable, mingled with the 
gay and the gallant, and reaped the brief harvest of pleasure 
which literary fame, republican sympathy, youth, and elo- 
quence so easily gleaned in the then distinguished circles of 
the Lombard capital. But from these scenes and this enjoy- 
ment he ever and anon retired, under the pressure of necessity, 
chagrin, or nobler aspirations. It is one of the remarkable 
traits of Foscolo, that he could thus alternate between the self- 
abandonment of the Sybarite and the self-denial of the Stoic 
with intrepid cheerfulness ; could frequent elegant drawing- 
rooms and do homage to beautiful women one week, and the 
next toil without an hour's recreation over a self-imposed in- 
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tellectual task ; could be a fashionable young man to-day and 
a poor author to-morrow, without any loss of complacency. 
If he had to part with his favorite horse, and to leave his taste- 
ful domicile, — books, friends, authorship, yielded him imme- 
diate consolation and resources. This hardihood united to 
great sensibility, this power of will as opposed to the indul- 
gence of sentiment and of passion, was equally a trait of his 
mind and of his character ; for it is a striking fact in the 
literary development of Foscolo, that, while he wrote from 
overflowing sympathy with artistic pleasure, — con amore, as 
a poet should, — he turned with facility from delight to dis- 
cipline ; and, with the patience and assiduity of an uninspired 
scholar, translated, collated, annotated, made nice verbal criti- 
cisms, and so left as many memorials of research and study as 
of sentiment and song. 

A work of this scholar-like kind he now achieved, in trans- 
lating and illustrating De Coma Berenices, — in his view one 
of the choicest lyrics of ancient literature. It is founded on 
the legend of Queen Berenice, the bride of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
who, when her husband had departed to make war against 
Syria, vowed to sacrifice her hair should he prove victorious. 
After his triumph it was accordingly shorn in the Temple of 
Venus, and a famous astronomer, at the suggestion of the 
priests, and from his devotion to the Queen, declared he beheld 
it among the constellations. Callimachus accredited the com- 
pliment by this Latin poem, which Foscolo so gracefully repro- 
duced in Italian. The text occupies but a small part of the 
ingenious work. It is an elaborate and learned commentary, 
not only on the special, but the remote allusions of the poem. 
Every idea and form of expression suggestive to a scholar, 
poet, and thinker, he enlarges upon with so much learning and 
skill that the composition is as erudite as it is tasteful. In a 
dedication to his friend Niccolini, the dramatic author, dated 
Milan, June 30, 1803, he accounts for the labor thus bestowed 
by his need at that unhappy period of distraction. Drawn to 
the theme by its beauty of execution, he turned from the 
poet's to the scholar's task for relief and occupation ; and it 
memorably signalizes his extensive reading, keen insight, and 
patient study. Besides copious and curious notes on the origi- 
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nal text, he gives a dissertation on the editors, interpretations, 
and translations of the poem ; another on Berenice, its heroine ; 
a third on Conon, the astronomer, and the Costellazione Be- 
renicea ; and a fourth on the poetical meaning of Callimachus, 
in which an intimate knowledge of the masterpieces of ancient 
and modern literafaire is apparent. Foscolo's ideal of critical 
labor was complete and profound, as exemplified in all his re- 
marks upon the great poets. No research seems too careful, no 
discussion too thorough, which can make clear a doubtful, or 
significant a familiar passage or expression ; and yet, with all 
this erudite zeal, his mind was as comprehensive in seizing 
general effects, and as quick in appreciating delicate beauties, 
as in correcting a verbal error, or citing a parallel metaphor or 
construction. 

When the conscription extended to Italy, and what was 
called " the army of England " gathered on the shores of the 
Channel, we find Foscolo there with the Italian division under 
General Pino, and with the rank of Captain. Of what his life 
then was, and how he managed to carry on his literary studies 
amid the exigencies and companionship of the camp, we obtain 
a vivid impression through an autobiographical sketch ap- 
pended to his next publication, in which he assumes the nom 
de plume of Didimo Chierico, and half facetiously, half seri- 
ously, in describing this anonymous personage, gives us a 
glimpse of the original. It is an amusing picture of a studi- 
ous soldier and a susceptible man of the world. In the former 
character he used to defend, as an advocate, his unfortunate 
comrades when in difficulty, and in the latter, he veiled un- 
der reserved manners many a wounded feeling and baffled 
aspiration. Speaking in the third person of Didimo, he says : 
" I have seen him at late hours of the night at a cafS at Calais, 
writing with enthusiasm by the light which illumined the bil- 
liard-table, and seated at the very board around which the 
officers were smoking and drinking toasts," — a rare instance 
of mental abstraction, not without significance as a proof 
how little outward vicissitudes interfered with his mental 
habitudes. 

In the now brief transit from London to Paris, few travel- 
lers bestow much attention upon the uninteresting scenery 
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visible from the car-windows, after leaving Calais ; but such as 
are fond of local associations, and make the trip by daylight, 
find the names of the towns and a passing glance at their as- 
pect not unproductive of historical reminiscence. At St. 
Omer, for instance, as the eye dwells upon the old fortifications 
and the circumjacent marshes, or is caught by the Cathe- 
dral and Abbey Church of St. Bertin, — a fine specimen of 
Gothic architecture, — it is interesting to remember what a 
school of intrigue and ecclesiastical policy once flourished 
here ; that it was the asylum of Becket, the dying refuge of 
the last of the first line of French kings, and the seminary 
which educated many of the conspirators in the Gunpowder 
Plot, and, in recent times, boasts of Daniel O'Connell as an 
Sieve. Inevitable as is the thought of the Jesuits when the 
train pauses at this point of junction with the Lisle and Brus- 
sels road, only an Italian enthusiast in letters would be likely 
to remember that here the monotony of a garrison was allevi- 
ated to Ugo Foscolo, by translating, in a manner that has made 
the book a classic, the " Sentimental Journey " of Laurence 
Sterne. In early youth he had acquired a knowledge and 
love of the English language and literature, and cherished an 
admiration for Shakespeare unusually discriminating for a 
Southern European. Accidentally resuming the study of Eng- 
lish in this dreary town of French Flanders, he found one day, 
among the few books belonging to the family with whom he 
lodged, a copy of Yorick's unique travels. He was charmed 
by the eccentricity, the style, and especially by the sentiment 
of the book, instinctively caught its spirit, and employed him- 
self in rendering the dainty English into not less characteristic 
Italian. His success was remakable, and the experiment a 
felicitous inspiration. 

We have before noted a certain affinity between the senti- 
ment of Foscolo and Sterne. It was especially at the point of 
tenderness that their natures coalesced, the difference being, 
that what in the Italian was profound and continuous, in the 
Englishman was casual and temporary, though none the less 
real, as we have elsewhere attempted to demonstrate.* In 

* North American Keview, No. 169, Art. IV. 
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Ortis, Sterne is quoted, and the conviction expressed that the 
legitimate fruit of sorrow is pity and compassion, the only dis- 
interested virtue. Herein we perceive a coincidence of feel- 
ing between Didimo and Yorick which might prompt to this 
genial task that beguiled the stagnant cantonment at St. 
Omer ; but the verbal graces, the undercurrent of sentiment, 
what painters call the tone, and composers the theme, of 
the Viaggio Sentimentale, brought it home to Foscolo's sym- 
pathies. Seldom has an author found a more apt foreign 
interpreter. So nicely reflected are the shades of meaning 
and pathetic touches of expression, that the work has been 
found the best prose guide to induce an intimate acquaintance 
on the part of Italians with our language, while the English 
reader, alive to the delicacies of verbal art, will seldom recog- 
nize a favorite author so instantly and completely under a for- 
eign garb. 

The independence and clerical honesty which his more seri- 
ous admirer claims for Yorick, will be regarded as a somewhat 
too earnest view of his character ; but it is the obvious result 
of certain affinities, and of rare appreciation. To use a mod- 
ern term of spiritual import, however deficient in the peculiar 
humor, and however more equipped with learning and impas- 
sioned in sentiment, the intrepid defiance of conventionalities 
and of encroachment in Sterne, his susceptible temperament 
and genial and ingenious utterance, placed his translator in 
relation with him in a degree and to an extent rare in the 
annals of diverse literatures. 

His interest in the English tongue was deepened by a per- 
sonal attachment and relation to a lady of that nation, the 
facts of which are involved in mystery, except that the period 
and the locality correspond with his sojourn in this part of 
Prance. The only being with whom he claimed kindred, who 
solaced his later years of exile, was the fruit of this connection. 

Another singular coincidence may here be noted in regard 
to Yorick and Didimo. We have before alluded to the attach< 
ment which colored so vividly the youthful romance of the 
latter. Years afterward, the poet described this Siren — 
who had then become that anomalous character, a " married 
coquette " — as one whose " heart was made of brains." Ere 
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this discovery, however, she exercised for a while no little in- 
fluence over the peace of mind and the poetical sympathies of 
Foscolo, — as the tribute to her charms so artistic, yet emo- 
tional, indicates ; and it is a remarkable coincidence, that she 
is said to have been the daughter of the identical lady of a 
meeting with whom Sterne gives so amusing a description in 
his " Sentimental Journey," a work which Foscolo was des- 
tined afterward to make so well known in Italy : — 

" I was going one evening to Martin's Concert at Milan," writes 
Yorick, " and was just entering the door of the hall, when the Marquisina 

de F was coming out in a sort of hurry : she was almost upon me 

before I saw her ; so I gave a spring to one side to let her pass. She 
had done the same, and on the same side, too : so we ran our heads 
together : she instantly got to the other side to get out : I was just as 
unfortunate as she had been, for I had sprung to that side and opposed 
her passage again. We both flew together to the other side, and then 
back, and so on : it was ridiculous ; we both blushed intolerably ; so I 
did at last the thing I should have done at first ; I stood stock still, 

and the Marquisina had no more difficulty I ran and begged 

pardon for the embarrassment I had given her Life is too short to 

be long about the forms of it." 

When the encampment at Boulogne was broken up, Foscolo 
once more returned to Milan. His military experience and 
his national sentiment had now increased his zeal for the self- 
assertion of his country ; and the next enterprise of his active 
mind was to prepare and issue an edition of a treatise on War, 
practically considered, by Montecuccoli, a renowned captain of 
the seventeenth century. This may be termed a professional, 
although a literary achievement ; but it reconciled him only 
for a while to the restricted routine of official service. Eugene 
Beauharnais had confessed that poets were inconvenient mili- 
taires, and when General Caffarelli sought to except Foscolo 
from the conventional duties of his position, and at the same 
time to retain for him its emoluments, he found no obstacle 
to his ffiendly intervention. The scholar had the privilege of 
keeping his rank and residing where he pleased, — a favor he 
eagerly accepted, for the double purpose of enjoying rural 
seclusion and of securing an opportunity to pursue his studies 
and indulge his fancy undisturbed. The first chosen place of 
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this welcome retirement was Brescia, — near enough to Milan 
for all purposes of convenience, and yet far enough away to 
permit an independent and meditative life. 

The traditions and vicinage of this ancient Lombard city are 
rich in historical interest and local fame. The Brescians cite 
a long catalogue of natives renowned in letters, science, and 
war. One of those picturesque castles which keep alive the 
associations of mediaeval times in Italy, crowns a height above 
the town ; while its classic memories are richly symbolized in 
a museum of ancient relics, chiefly excavated from a Roman 
temple discovered long ago in the neighborhood. The decayed 
but massive fortifications and towers, and the narrow arcaded 
streets, attest the military pre-eminence long enjoyed by Bres- 
cia, and prolonged into recent times by a famous manufactory 
of arms ; and it is but of late that the name of this city was 
current in journal and speech, as the scene of one of Garibal- 
di's brilliant feats of strategy and valor. As to the modern 
and peaceful features of the place, they are of that anomalous 
yet attractive kind which characterize the old provincial cities 
of Italy, — ancient edifices, a flourishing agricultural vicinity, 
fountains, a theatre, peasants, nobles, and artisans, all of whom 
on a festa wear the aspect of prosperity, while grass rankly 
grows in the by-streets, and obsolete architecture and armor 
curiously blend the grand impressions of the past with the 
conservative life of the present, strangely at variance with the 
social vivacity and natural resources of a race depressed, but 
not vanquished, by political misrule. The position of Brescia, 
on the road to Milan and the Adriatic, has been more favorable 
to social intercourse than is the case with many of the other 
minor cities of Northern Italy; and in the surrounding villas 
reside a class of gentry addicted to field sports, so that the 
country was as noted for rural squires as the town was of old 
for thorough-bred soldiers. 

Foscolo established himself in a little dwelling in the midst 
of vineyards and orchards, whence he enjoyed a fine outlook on 
surrounding scenery, with easy access to the town, and a charm- 
ing seclusion. Here he devoted himself to study, and held 
long colloquies with his neighbors of all ranks, from the nobil- 
ity and clergy to the sportsmen and contadini. To the young 
20* 
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Brescians his conversation was a rare satisfaction, for he dis- 
cussed the political state and prospects of their country, a 
question in ancient philosophy, or a native author, with equally 
fluent enthusiasm; while his recitations from the poets, his 
aphoristic utterances, his literary fame, a certain romantic 
mystery which attached itself to his career, his patriotism, 
scholarship, genius, and originality of life and manners, com- 
bined to make his rustic dwelling a shrine and oracle. After 
a day of critical research, poetic composition, or eloquent talk, 
— sometimes so vociferous as to wake the echoes, — he arrayed 
himself in fresh attire and sought diversion in the city, as in- 
tent on the matter in hand, while paying his devoirs to a dark- 
eyed beauty at the Opera, as when absorbed in solitary musing 
or carried away by learned improvisation. Altogether this 
was the most serene and happy episode of his agitated life, — 
a time when with the least disturbance he enjoyed a scholar's 
vocation and a bard's meditative freedom, when a genuine 
appreciation quickened his mind and consoled his heart, and 
he could alternate at will from study and nature to sympathy 
and society, the vanity of authorship and the love of inde- 
pendence being equally gratified. 

Under these favorable circumstances he wrote the poem 
upon which his reputation is chiefly founded. Although the 
subject was accidentally suggested, it harmonized with that 
vein of melancholy and tenderness, and gave scope to the ver- 
bal art, which individualize his genius. While most of the 
enactments of the Napoleon Code were in themselves requisite 
and judicious, it often happened that they were carried into 
effect without discrimination or wisdom. A signal instance of 
the kind had aroused popular indignation at this period. The 
law, since so generally adopted by civilized municipalities, 
prohibiting intermural interments, as a measure of public 
hygiene, had been enforced with a reckless violation of hu- 
manity. It had become essential to health that the burials 
in Italian churches should cease ; but there was no excuse for 
the manner in which this custom was superseded by a promis- 
cuous sepulture, — a total disregard to the isolation of family 
remains, and to that reverent care which in Christian lands 
identifies, guards, and embellishes the last resting-place of 
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mortality. Inscriptions even were disallowed ; graves were 
merged in confusion ; and, besides the violence thus done to 
the feelings of survivors, the sacrilege was openly justified as 
a tribute to the prevalent infidelity born of the French Revo- 
lution. Against this outrage to all that is sacred in love and 
faith, this irreverent repudiation of sentiments instinctive in 
the unperverted soul, Foscolo raised the protest of a man, a 
scholar, and a poet. His fancy surveyed the awful void conse- 
quent upon a lapse of veneration for the memory and monu- 
ments of the dead ; he gathered up the associations of hal- 
lowed sepulchres, and illustrated the beauty and the power of 
that sentiment which links the heart of man to the memorials 
of departed worth, genius, and love. I Sepolcri, in form, spirit, 
and design, was original. No Italian verse comes so near 
the higher household strain of our vernacular. The solemn 
cadence, the thoughtful pathos, the terse and erudite, yet 
melodious plea for the sanctities of death and the regrets of 
bereaved^ humanity, breathe a sentiment and a language akin 
to the elegiac verse of Gray. More learned, better sustained, 
and in purer taste, than the similar poems of Young and Blair, 
in tone it is not less contemplative than theirs, nor is the 
imagery, though more classical, less affecting. Nor are its 
English affinities confined to subject and tone ; they equally 
extend to form ; and seldom, if ever, have the most effective 
and choice traits of English blank verse been so admirably re- 
produced in Italian. The dignity and grace of the language 
intimately correspond with the solemn interest of the theme. 
It found an immediate echo in the thoughtful hearts of the 
poet's countrymen, and became a standard exemplar of elegiac 
verse. Yet in this case, as in that of the Letter e d' Tacopo 
Ortis, a swarm of verbal critics lighted upon the work, and 
extreme opinions were expressed as to its execution ; though 
its sentiment was too genuine, humane, and pathetic not to 
win and awe as well as chasten and charm. 

The poem opens with a personal and touching interrogatory, 
addressed to an endeared brother poet, Pindemonti ; whence 
the author passes on to an historical argument, skilfully 
choosing illustrations which appeal to the most cherished 
memories of the scholar and to national pride and patriotism, 
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among which are the apt and , beautiful allusions to, the fre-; 
quented churchyards of England, the illustrious dust garnered 
in Santa Croce at Florence, the graves of the heroes of Mara- 
thon, and the coffin of Nelson made from the mast of the 
French frigate which he captured at the battle of the Nile. 
He brings home the sacrilegious wrong against which he sings, 
by imagining the remains of the gifted Parini, who had re- 
cently died, mingled with those of a malefactor. Dante and 
Alfieri, as they speak from their tombs, are invoked with no, 
less effect. Unlike as is the treatment, the impression of parts 
of this elegiac reasoning reminds the American reader of 
" Thanatopsis,'' while the Italian critics compare its effect 
with that of Rossini's Stabat Mater and Mozart's " Requiem." 

While at Brescia, Foscolo also published a translation of the 
First Book of. the Iliad, to which he afterward added a trans- 
lation of six more Books. Leaving the discussion of its merits 
to those deeply versed in Greek and Italian poetry, we cannot 
but note, as another instance of his thorough method, that 
this specimen is introduced by a well-considered " Epistle on 
the True Mode of Translating Homer," addressed to his artist 
friend Fabre. It has been conceded by critics, that in this ex- 
periment he proved how well he understood the harmony of 
his original. . . . 

Such evidences of scholarship, — his versatile power of ex- 
pression, so manifest even amid the interruptions of an active 
career, — his patriotic love of letters and his facility in their ex- 
position, — naturally indicated a grand educational service as 
his true sphere of usefulness ; and we are not, therefore, taken 
quite by surprise, when we find the captain transformed into 
the professor. On the 22d of June, 1809, Foscolo delivered 
the Inaugural Discourse upon the opening of the term of 
studies at the University of Pavia, having previously been in- 
ducted to the chair of Eloquence. His subject on this occa- 
sion was the " Origin and Office of Literature " ; and those 
who condemned the rhetoric of his political address, must 
have been astonished at the calm, severe, philosophical scope 
and aim of this oration. He begins by tracing the original 
and absolute relation of language to humanity and to thought. 
The law of compensation is illustrated in the conservative in- 
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fluence of literature upon life. Myths, rites, history, song, 
and science, are analyzed and traced to their soiirces ; Grecian 
masterpieces are cited in evidence of the mutual action and 
reaction of institutions upon artistic expression. He reproves 
the inactivity and effeminate pedantry of his country in this 
noblest sphere of national development ; and summons her 
children to high intellectual achievement; declares the love 
of truth to be the legitimate inspiration of scholar, poet, and 
historian, and that, destitute of this, the faculty of speech re- 
duces itself to music without thought, — a phrase that em- 
phatically describes a swarm of mediocre aspirants in Italy for 
the honors of literature. Throughout the discourse, he ad- 
vocates patriotic sentiment, the study of the highest models, 
the love of uncontaminated glory, personal independence, and 
inward experience as the means and the sources of permanent 
success. To the intact and surviving literary distinction and 
wealth of Italy, under all her sufferings, he pays an eloquent 
tribute. Noble as are the prevailing sentiments of this In- 
augural Address, and high and pure as is the ideal of the 
office of literature which it presents, like his other compo- 
sitions it was subjected to no common ordeal of censorship, as 
is evinced by the letter in its defence appended by the author 
to the second edition. 

We should naturally suppose that Foscolo had found a pro- 
fessor's chair his haven, arena, mission, — here where two old 
kings of Lombardy once held court, where tower, palace, and 
castle typify, in their decay, the great epochs of history, — 
the scene of battle and siege, the vicinity of Italy's most sump- 
tuous convent, Certosa, where Visconti's splendid mausoleum, 
the erection of which occupied more than a century, and then 
failed to receive the undiscovered ashes, attests the architec- 
tural enterprise of more robust generations, — where Boethius 
lived and St. Augustine died, and the ancient house of Malas- 
pina still flourishes. A professorship, too, in a University 
founded by Charlemagne, and of the highest mediaeval rank, 
— its fame permanent, and its prospects animated by the new 
civic life of the Peninsula, — seems admirably fitted to gratify 
the ambition and excite the intellectual sympathy of an Italian 
scholar. Moreover, the specimens of Foscolo's lectures, print- 
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ed after his death and appended to the Inaugural, under the 
title of Lezioni de Eloquenza, though rather programmes than 
complete theses, suggest an aptitude for, and a discriminating 
love of, exposition, which would indicate that his capacity as a 
public teacher was of a rare order. But both the office and 
the man required, as a primary condition of usefulness, abso- 
lute independence ; and this, under the circumstances, was 
unattainable. Besides his clear and philosophical inference, 
in the Inaugural Discourse, that national freedom is essential 
to genuine literary development, it is to be remembered that, 
while he referred warmly to the intellectual benefactors of 
Italy, he utterly ignored the existing government ; Bonaparte's 
name is not even mentioned, nor the benefits which, with his 
despotic system, he conferred on the land, recognized. Poscolo 
was too loyal to his convictions to compromise his self-respect 
as a citizen or a scholar by any insincere adulation ; those 
interested in his welfare, believing he could maintain his pri- 
vate views, and at the same time conciliate by outward respect 
the powers that were, urged him long and earnestly to submit 
to a political necessity ; but love as well as friendship pleaded 
in vain. The result was, at last, the suppression of his chair ; 
and again he went forth a literary adventurer. 

The place of his next sojourn was on the borders of that 
peerless lake, where so many children of art, misfortune, and 
luxury have found a delicious home, — from the singer Pasta 
to the banished Queen Caroline of England, — where Manzoni 
laid the opening scene of his famous romance, — where trans- 
parent waters and picturesque mountains, flowery terraces and 
exquisite villas, make up a landscape that charms the stranger 
and wins the heart of the resident. There lived in one of 
these rural palaces at Borgo di Vico, on Lake Como, a kindly 
and cultivated nobleman, who admired the genius and relished 
the society of Ugo Foscolo, and gladly offered him hospitality. 
Here he passed days in profound study, and nights in medita- 
tive rambles. Among the fruits of this congenial visit are the 
tragedy of "Ajax" and the "Hymn to the Graces," — the first 
of which he wrote, and the latter he polished, then and there. 
His tragedy (produced with great success at La Scala, in Milan, 
in 1811) was interpreted as a political satire. Agamemnon 
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was declared to be Napoleon ; Ajax, Moreau ; and Ulysses, 
Fouche\ How far suspicion and gossip invented or exagger- 
ated this latent significance of what was ostensibly a tragedy 
based on Grecian annals and character, it is difficult precisely 
to determine ; but the effect was sufficiently obvious to induce 
a wordy tempest on the one hand, and political excitement 
on the other; the play was forbidden, and its author, for 
a while, exiled from Milan. 

He proceeded at once to Florence, and there (in the house 
where Galileo once lived), besides working upon " The Graces," 
finished and published the " Sentimental Journey," the recep- 
tion of which marks an era in his literary career, — for the 
colloquial ease united with the remarkable exactitude of this 
translation, whereby even the quaint shades of humor were 
preserved, was regarded as a new demonstration of the flex- 
ibility and varied adaptation of the Italian language, revealing 
a certain airy grace quite in contrast with the formal and 
pedantic models previously- thought the best precedents. To 
Foscolo and Manzoni was accorded the credit of a reform and 
new development of their beautiful native tongue. 

In Le Grazie, Foscolo, recognizing in the Grecian myths 
the form and fantasy under and through which to elaborate 
the sentiment that " a thing of beauty is a joy forever," gives 
his philosophy, as it were, of the Beautiful and the True in a 
mythological guise. Attracted by poetic sympathies to clas- 
sic imagery, like Keats and Shelley, he illustrates it without 
reference to chronology. Music, sculpture, painting, archi- 
tecture, the dance, song, color, flowers, woman's loveliness, 
■ — all that ministers to high civilization, to the sense of the 
Ideal and the Infinite, he groups around and educes from the 
Graces. Thus with Vemis, Yesta, and Pallas as the ostensible 
inspiration and origin, we have the poets of his own country, 
the scenery of Florence, the marvels of Italian art, — even such 
recent events as the retreat of the grand army from Russia, 
and his own personal experience, — wrought into the classic 
tissue. There is a fine invocation to his native isle ; there are 
exquisite allusions to the poetry of life, — to love, to science, 
to history. He sings of the Graces, but in so doing pays 
tribute to the universal spirit of beauty. 
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At long intervals of time, and in various localities, the poet 
worked over this fond conception ; yet it was with the greatest 
difficulty that the fragments were gathered, collated, and made 
complete. Some were in print, others in manuscript. By 
correspondence, study, and patience, the editor finally suc- 
ceeded in his task ; which would have been impossible but for 
the fortunate discovery of portions among a roll of business 
papers, and the co-operation, in deciphering and harmonizing 
the whole, of a cultivated and exemplary Tuscan lady, than 
whom none more tenderly lamented the poet, or knew him 
and his genius better. "When Niccolini heard that Le Grazie 
would thus be presented entire and revised, he wrote : U L' Ita- 
lia saluterd nuovamente la luce d'un viril poesia." 

The reaction in the extravagant admiration which, at the 
height of his popularity, hailed Canova as without a rival, has 
not invalidated his claim to a special genius for the graceful, 
in the best sense of the word ; and of this his famous group 
of the Graces, as seen from the front, is the best exemplar. 
It was partially executed at the time Foscolo began his poem, 
which, with singular propriety, he dedicated to the sculptor, 
to whose kindred and as yet incomplete work he thus al- 
ludes : — 

" Torse (o ch' io spero !) artefice di Numi, 
Nuovo meco darai spirto alle Grazie 
Ch' or di tua mano escon del marmo." 

Here, too, was finished the tragedy of Ricciardu, begun 
during the previous year, in which the author endeavored to 
infuse the spirit and interpret the character of the Middle Age, 
as he had previously given a dramatic illustration of Grecian 
history. Like his great predecessor, Alfieri, Foscolo sought 
in Tuscany "to acquire a better idiom," and his abode in 
Florence and Pistoia was made availing as an opportunity for 
enriching his vocabulary and refining his style. Ricciarda was 
performed but once, at Bologna, and not published until 1820, 
when it appeared in London, from the press of Murray, with a 
dedication to Lord John Russell. A leading critical journal 
claimed for it " considerable poetical merit conjoined to much 
of Alfieri's energy," and modified this praise by declaring that 
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it was " no unapt illustration of the taste for bloodshed and 
horrors characteristic of the Italian drama." * 

Foscolo returned to Milan in 1813, and there, during that 
eventful period when the political destiny of the Continent was 
subjected to the abitrament of war in Germany, he pursued 
his literary avocations. When Napoleon fell, in the ensuing 
year, his fond aspirations for the national independence of his 
country were revived ; the regency of Milan awarded him a 
Major's commission, and his impromptu eloquence was again 
heard urging upon the infuriated mob the injustice of making 
a victim of the unfortunate Prince, — his appeal to the people 
being uttered from the very house where their destined prey 
was concealed. With the entrance of the Austrians into Lom- 
bardy, his prospect of advancement, and even of subsistence, 
was cut of. The new government, indeed, tendered to him 
the editorship of a journal, a prospectus of which was actually 
issued ; but the poet's best friends were wholly opposed, not 
only to his employment by, but to his intercourse with, the 
invaders, even with a view of indirectly promoting the welfare 
of their common and unfortunate country. It was rumored 
that he was engaged in a conspiracy. Baffled, distrusted, and 
hopeless, he took refuge in Switzerland, and once more fell 
back upon his resources of intellect, scholarship, and brave 
resignation. 

For two years Foscolo found a home on " the margin of 
Zurich's fair waters," in the city which gave birth to Gesner, 
Lavater, and Pestalozzi, amid beautiful scenery, with free ac- 
cess to a large public library, where nature, society, and the 
reformed religion yielded mental stimulus and moral satisfac- 
tion. He then addressed a letter to his friends, persuasive in 
its tone, explanatory in its scope. His life here was given to re- 
search, revision, and composition. At this period a new phase 
of his versatile mind — doubtless the result of wounded feeling 
and disappointed sympathy — ftrand expression in an elaborate 
satire, in which he administered poetical justice to those who 
had grossly misunderstood and wilfully maligned him. The 
full force of this ingenious invective can be apprehended only 



* Blackwood's Magazine, November, 1827. 
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through a knowledge of parties, and of facts long since, for the 
most part, lost in the progress of events and of opinion. What- 
ever relief this outpouring may have been to his oppressed 
heart, it was no lucrative labor, and but few copies of the three 
hundred pages of irony were printed at Lugano, though with 
the feigned date of Pisa. The means by which the gifted exile 
subsisted during this period is one of the many enigmas of his 
checkered life. In 1816, encouraged by his friend, William 
Stewart Rose, — the translator of Tasso, — he succeeded in ob- 
taining an available passport, and went to England. 

The dibut in London of an Italian fugitive patriot of literary 
distinction was not then the familiar incident it has since be- 
come. Mazzini had not then issued circulars to Young Italy 
from his London asylum ; nor had Gallenga and Ruffini made 
the story of their country's wrongs household words there. 
The antecedents of Foscolo, his rare abilities as a critic, a phi- 
lologist, and an original author, made him a welcome guest in 
literary, and his independent conduct in regard to Bonaparte 
in political circles. He soon formed the acquaintance of the 
most eminent statesmen and authors of the British metropolis. 
He dined at Holland House, breakfasted with Rogers, was an 
habitue at Murray's, heard Tom Moore sing, contributed to the 
Edinburgh Review, expounded Dante to titled women, among 
whom Lady Dacre remained his steadfast friend, and discussed 
Continental politics with Brougham, Mackintosh, and Lans- 
downe, — in a word, became a "lion," in the most brilliant 
and the most melancholy sense of that significant term. In 
the spring of 1823 his lectures on Italian literature produced 
the remarkable sum of seven hundred and eighteen pounds, a 
fact which, to those cognizant of the obstacles to success in 
this mode of interesting the London public and the limited 
interest felt in such a subject, in itself proves extraordinary 
good fortune. 

Between the Anglo-Saxon and the Southern European there 
is an inherent antagonism of organization ; between the Eng- 
lishman, whose ideal is respectability, and the Italian, whose 
law is emotion, there is an absolute want of relation, which only 
rare circumstances of taste, experience, or temper can modify. 
Accordingly we find, from the extravagant picture in Oorinne 
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to the naive novel of Bulwer, this national diversity recog- 
nized ; impulse and good sense, the sympathetic and the ra- 
tional, abandon and reserve, when separately incarnated, do 
not coalesce except by a process requiring time, forbearance, 
and candor. Hence the mutual want of comprehension, and 
the entire failure of recognition, which mark the usual inter- 
course of Italians and English, until habit, justice, or human 
magnetism dissolves the barrier or fuses the discrepancies. 
Accordingly we find that Foscolo over-estimated the meaning 
of the first hospitality and the value of the first literary suc- 
cess he experienced in England. His peculiarities of appear 
ance, temper, elocution, and manner, while perfectly explicable 
to the philosopher and excusable to the generous, were ill cal- 
culated to retain the sympathy of those whose admiration of 
genius and scholarship, and respect for misfortune, were not 
stronger than their social exactions and their sense of the 
conventional. To the last, the exiled poet was an object of 
warm interest to the few ; but he soon lost the considerate 
regard of the many ; and while he received at times the warm 
welcome and the recognition due to eminent ability, he also 
had to endure, to the full, the ungenial and weary lot of the 
exile. He wrote for the leading reviews admirable critical 
articles, for which the remuneration was liberal. He pub- 
lished an Essay on Petrarch, and delivered a course of profita- 
ble and admirable lectures, and by these various means, and 
from other incidental sources, he was enabled to live in Lon- 
don, sometimes in luxury, sometimes in comfort, though at 
the last in straitened circumstances and in debt. Gossip soon 
encroached upon fame, privation upon extravagance, and ridi- 
cule upon respect ; and yet an essential defect of method and 
calculation on his part, and of delicacy, not to say of human- 
ity, on the part of others, makes the transition more worthy 
of pity than of anger. 

This reaction and insular antipathy, in the case of Foscolo, 
was doubtless aggravated by peculiarities of aspect and char- 
acter ; and yet, when we consider what he had achieved, 
•suffered, and acquired, it seems like a reproach to civilization 
that a brave and prosperous author like Sir Walter Scott — 
who could find material for curious speculation and complacent 
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portraiture in the ugliest and most stupid Scotch laird or half- 
savage Highlander — notes with such impatient scorn the per- 
sonal repulsion his limited sympathies found in Poscolo. In 
his Diary, under date of November 24, 1825, we find this ref- 
erence to a man whose fame and career are part of the history 
of the times and the glory of a nation : — 

" Talking of strangers, London held, some four or five years since, 
one of those animals who are lions at first, but, by transmutation of two 
seasons, become in regular course bores, — Ugo Poscolo by name, a 
haunter of Murray's shop and of literary parties. Ugly as a baboon, 
and intolerably conceited, he sputtered, blustered, and disputed, without 
even knowing the principles upon which men of sense render a reason, 
and screamed all the while like a pig with a knife at his throat." 

It is such narrow estimates, such non-recognition of the 
essential, and over-estimate of the external, that justifies Car- 
lyle in modifying his praise of the great novelist, that " no 
sounder piece of British manhood has been put together in 
that eighteenth century of time," by the parallel declaration, 
that " his life was worldly ; his ambitions were worldly ; there 
is nothing of spiritual in him, — all is economical, material ; 
his conquests were for his own behoof mainly ; the great mys- 
tery of existence was not great for him." 

Poscolo's disadvantages as a " stranger in the land " were 
made more intolerable by calumny. A letter is extant, re- 
futing, among other slanders, such charges as having fled 
from the Continent for debt, connived with the Austrian gov- 
ernment, acted the part of a spy and of a parasite to Hobhouse 
to enhance his reputation in England, forged manuscripts of 
Petrarch and sold them to Lord Holland, and suppressed a 
work for a bribe from the British government. We have but 
to consider the sensitiveness and pride of the man of genius, 
the malignity of political, and the envy of literary foes, to 
estimate some of the motives that induced these assaults, and 
a degree of the anguish engendered by them. In spite of all 
these discouragements, the evidence of patient and noble labor 
is apparent, in the eloquent lectures on the five great poets 
of Italy with which he enriched contemporary literature, and* 
which now constitute the ablest critical treatises on this com- 
prehensive theme. 
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Foscolo's literary labors in England were onerous in the 
extreme. He was constantly annoyed by the errors of the 
press in quotation, and by the modification of his style, and 
even of his ideas, inevitable where the thought written with 
such facile fervor in his native tongue had to be transferred 
to French, and thence into English. The expense of employ- 
ing a translator and copyist greatly diminished his earnings. 
In addition to these drawbacks, one of his most promising en- 
terprises failed, through the publisher's abandonment of his 
contract, involving him in a lawsuit; while in another in- 
stance he received no recompense for an entire series of criti- 
cal articles. It is not surprising, therefore, that he had 
recourse to lectures, and issued proposals to teach the clas- 
sics and Italian, repulsive as was this latter alternative. The 
number of persons who really appreciated or aspired to cul- 
tivate Continental literature was exceedingly limited ; and 
while, in one instance, there was a voluntary increase of the 
specified price of his articles, the average rate of payment was 
but from ten to twenty shillings a printed page. Yet, in spite 
of these discouragements, his critical and historical contribu- 
tions to British reviews and magazines were highly valued by 
the cultivated few, as is evident from the letters in commenda- 
tion of them addressed him by scholars and statesmen. 

After his temporary social success had passed its climax, 
Foscolo deeply felt the sterling qualities of the English charac- 
ter, and the privileges derived from his residence in London. 
His worst perplexities were solaced by friendly aid. Sydney 
Smith's son-in-law attended him in illness, Thomas Roscoe was 
his gratuitous legal adviser, and more than one eminent man 
of letters revised his English or translated his Italian. 

It seems the destiny or the aim of certain men to link their 
doings with conspicuous phenomena. Tlvus Walpole and 
Beckford, when alive, were known to the multitude more 
through their unique dwellings than by their writings ; a crim- 
inal trial popularized Savage's verse ; De Quincey's opium-eat- 
ing is more interesting to the majority than all his fine specu- 
lations ; and Byron's conjugal troubles and foreign amours 
gave, sad to say, a universal relish to his poetry. A learned 
article on the Greek Alphabet in one of the leading reviews 
21 * 
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gave to Foscolo's cottage on the banks of the Thames* the 
name of Digamma, and his own genius and eccentricities, 
coupled with the " classical luxury " of this abode, rendered it 
a nucleus for literary gossip. Here, it was said, a man re- 
markable for personal ugliness and intellectual gifts, whose 
life had been a romance, was attended by three beautiful girls, 
whom he called the Graces, and, surrounding himself with 
treasures of art and literature, select companionship of his own 
sex, and political aspirants from all parts of Europe, realized 
in the midst of smoky London a life-dream improvised from 
the Arabian Nights. This castle in the air was subsequently 
almost wholly demolished by the facts which transpired, that 
one of the so-called Graces was his daughter, to whom one of 
her kindred had bequeathed a sum which Foscolo had invested, 
as he thought, so profitably as to justify him in establishing such 
a mSnage as could alone reconcile a child of the sunny South 
to the bleakness of the English climate, and an ardent lover of 
beauty to the home-life so inevitable in that latitude. So far 
from leading a life of mere pleasure, he seldom long remitted 
his habits of mental application, and the current notion of his 
dissipation was contradicted by the testimony of intimate ac- 
quaintances. His tastes were doubtless costly, his passions 
vivid ; but that a severe simplicity of habit was congenial to 
him, and that it was only at intervals and by special attrac- 
tions that he was lured from " laborious days " and earnest 
meditation to pastime and pleasure, is demonstrated by the 
average tenor and results of his career. 

One of the most common errors of the vulgar estimate of 
character is to mistake the concentration of feeling with 
which the temperament of genius pursues both art and indul- 
gence, for a gross self-abandonment to the casual pleasures of 
sense. Of the former trait there are several instances, as we 

* Count Pecchio visited him in 1822, at South Bank, by the Eegent's Canal, — 
now a salubrious and flowery spot, but then forlorn, the park only half broken up, 
and the locality isolated, coal barges floating sullenly on the stagnant tide. The 
Count thought that the author of / Sepolcri chose to live on the banks of Ache- 
ron ; but when he saw three apartments handsomely furnished, and three beautiful 
damsels, he remarked that the poet had better taste than Pluto, and, instead of 
three Fates, had three Graces. " He talked there," adds the Count, " like a Greek 
mythologist, and lived so." 
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have seen, in Foscolo's life, — of the latter, no credible indica- 
tion. Those who knew him best testify to his normal abste- 
miousness ; there is no profligacy in his books, though abun- 
dant evidence of his passionate fondness for the other sex ; 
and if he lived beyond his means, and thus hopelessly involved 
himself in England, it was through a mistaken calculation of 
resources, and a taste for the nobler luxuries of fortune. It 
was but the expression of his idiosyncrasies which led him, in 
the confidence of friendly talk, to declare his wish and pur- 
pose to die " like a gentleman, surrounded by Veimses, Apol- 
los, Graces, and the effigies of great men." " So far," he 
remarked, " I am an epicure ; but I might vie with Pythagoras 
for sobriety, and with Scipio for continence." 

We have a pleasant glimpse of Foscolo during his London 
life, and after his pecuniary resources began to fail, in a lately 
published reminiscence of the Hon. Edward Everett. 

" When I knew him he was living in straitened circumstances in Eng- 
land. He had delivered lectures on Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch, in 
London, which were afterwards published, in different works, and form 
perhaps the acutest commentary on ' the all-Etruscan three.' With 
the exception of Alfieri, if he is an exception, Foscolo was, at that time, 
the most vigorous of the modern Italian writers. His Jacopo Orlis is an 
Italian Werther ; but though an imitation, it had a great influence at the 
time of its publication on the reading classes. I greatly value a copy 
of it given me by himself, as also a copy of a curious satire on his lit- 
erary contemporaries, written in the language and style of the Vulgate. 
We occupied the greater part of an afternoon, passed at his retired rural 
lodgings, in reading this piquant composition, of which he explained to 
me the personal allusions ; but they have long since lost all interest ex- 
cept for the literary antiquary. He used to complain of the late English 
hours, which, he said, destroyed health and eyesight. He quoted with 
great applause Dr. Franklin's new mode of lighting large towns, viz. 
by sunshine. I dined with him on one occasion at the hospitable table 
of the elder Murray, with a party consisting of some of the most dis- 
tinguished literary celebrities of the day, among others Mr. Thomas 
Moore, who sang several of his own songs. It will readily be believed 
that the hours were winged with geniality ; they were however pro- 
longed till two o'clock in the morning. Foscolo and myself walked 
home to our lodgings together at that unseasonable hour (he was then 
living in London), and at every pause in the conversation he muttered, 
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' Troppo lungo' (Too long). If the reader will look into Lord Brough- 
ton's (Mr. Hobhouse's) ' Illustrations of the Fourth Canto of Childe 
Harold,' he will perceive that Ugo Foscolo is well entitled to the place 
which I have given him in these desultory recollections. He is men- 
tioned by Lord Byron in his Preface to the same poem, with ten or 
twelve others of his countrymen, as persons who ' will secure to the 
present generation in Italy an honorable place in most of the depart- 
ments of science and belles lettres.' " 

That bursts of despairing and even suicidal passion * should 
have resulted from all these sources of misery was a natural 
consequence ; but their alternation with learned and eloquent 
discourse and vivacious hilarity excites the wonder of less im- 
petuous and less severely goaded spirits. Hence the asperity 
and arrogance, the imprudence, the suspicion and moodiness, 
which the caterers for vulgar curiosity have set down in that 
voluminous note-book, dear to selfish mediocrity, which should 
be entitled " The Infirmities of Genius." Yet an English bi- 
ographer f of the Italian poets has recorded of Foscolo, that, 
amid all his faults of temper, improvidence, and dark, latent 
passion, there is clearly discernible the man of genius, of tem- 
perance, of independent spirit, the poet, the scholar, the friend, 
— in a word, the true elements of a " splendid character." 

When he was banished from his luxurious cottage, Foscolo's 
restless and fastidious nature led him to change his lodgings as 
often and as capriciously as any of the poor London authors from 
the days of Ben Jonson to those of Samuel Johnson. Prom 
the Temple to the Adelphi, from Kentish Town to Hampstead, 
from the neighborhood of the African College to that of the 
Church of St. Pancras, and from Henrietta Street and Bruns- 
wick Square to Turnham Green, through those years of social 
isolation and precarious subsistence, the eager yet weary exile 
shifted his abode, — now to avoid creditors and now to escape 
cats, to-day because of dampness and to-morrow on account of 

* S. C. Hall, who resided with him as his secretary for a while, says he would 
sit for hours wrapt in gloomy silence. He once took leave of him, observing : " Once 
I was distinguished, like Alfieri and Monti ; even Bonaparte feared me; now what 
ami? A poor, miserable exile. I must love my honor or my life. I have no 
friend ; everybody is leagued against me." The next morning he chatted and 
laughed. 

t Stebbins. 
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noisy and dirty children. Yet he often wrote nine hours in 
the twenty-four, sometimes had illustrious visitors, and was 
solaced to the last by the companionship of that daughter whose 
birth was veiled in mystery.* During his last illness, fruit 
from the conservatories of the Duke of Devonshire, and wine 
from Lord Holland's cellar, were proffered. But nature at 
length yielded to the ceaseless agitation of heart and brain, — 
such strange vicissitudes of life, exile, privation, and care. 

Foscolo died at Bohemian House, Turnham Green, after 
weeks of suffering from dropsy, on the 14th of September, 
1827.f His last literary labor was upon the text of Dante ; 
one of his latest publications, a discourse on the Decame- 
ron, prefixed to Pickering's edition ; his last epistle (request- 
ing an interview) was addressed to Capo d'Istria, who did so 
much for the independence of the Ionian Isles. He secured 
from the wreck of her fortune a slender provision for his 
daughter, to whom his latest solicitude was given ; he wept 
for her alone. Regarding death with entire tranquillity, he 
only expressed the affecting regret that he had not devoted his 
life to his mother, instead of to politics and literature. The 
two friends who watched over his last hours and attended him 
to the grave were the Canon Riego and Hudson Gurney. The 
former was a political exile and a brother of the well-known 
Spanish general of the same name ; he subsisted as a book- 
seller in London, and was much beloved and respected. To 
the latter gentleman Foscolo had dedicated his celebrated " Es- 
say on the Text of Dante." Sympathizing in his pursuits and 
misfortunes, admiring his genius, and strongly attached to his 
person, these loyal friends preserved and transmitted to Italy 

* Foscolo once, in a communicative mood, writes to a friend, of this daughter : 
" She was born in Flanders, while, from the suspicions of that lion-hearted but ass- 
headed Murat, the governor of Paris, I was shut up in one of the fortresses of that 
city. Mutual and imperative danger alone prevented our marriage ; ordered to Bou- 
logne, I left the child with her rich grandmother ; her mother was English and sub- 
sequently married. Havinjj in 1805 lost every trace of them, I found them at last 
in England. The old lady bequeathed her grandchild £ 3,000, which I invested in 
cottages near London that yielded a rent of a hundred pounds each. I wont deny 
it ; I went too far in that villa ; but I had reared it as a haven of rest and study." 
We may add that the "three Graces" were this daughter and her attendants. 
She survived her father only two years, and is buried beside him. 

t The date on the tombstone, Oct. 14, has been proved erroneous. 
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his manuscripts ; the one took care of his daughter and her 
interests while she lived, and the other caused the slab to be 
inscribed and placed over his remains. 

Foscolo's letters, with the exception of a few lapses in the 
regular flow of correspondence, furnish the materials of a 
biography more complete and satisfactory than any which has 
been or is likely to be attempted. From the brief, modest, 
and respectful epistle to Alfieri, offering his first literary effort 
to the Primo Italiano, and the youthful and affectionate letter 
to his venerable teacher, Cesarotti, in 1797, to the few lines 
written thirty years after, on his death-bed, when speech had 
failed, to convey some economical directions to his daughter, 
we have the life, the mind, the conduct, and the heart of Fos- 
colo laid frankly and fervently open in these statements of 
affairs, effusions of love, and expressions of opinion. The 
number, the eminence, and the intimacy of his correspondents 
give them an historical, critical, and personal value, singularly 
illustrative of the character of the writer and the social con- 
sideration he enjoyed. The circumstances of his life, from 
youth to his decease, are clearly traced. The earliest years 
glow with republican ardor ; the next, with literary enterprise ; 
and all with filial piety, friendship, melancholy, tenderness, 
and patriotism. His frequent physical infirmities, pecuniary 
embarrassments, studious labor, need of sympathy, recogni- 
tion of truth, — his taste and sensibility, — his misfortunes, 
indiscretions, alienations, aspirations, mortifications, honors, 
and struggles, — his earnest attachments and his baffled hopes, 
— each and all appear and reappear as vividly as if we had 
personally known and loved him. Never were the peculiar 
trials and temptations of genius and exile more artlessly un- 
folded. 

Among the illustrious contemporaries with whom Foscolo 
was in correspondence were Cesarotti, Pindemonte, Monti, 
Giannone, Grassi, Nota, Gonfalonieri, Capo d'Istria, Niccolini, 
Pellico, Melzi, Murat, Prince Eugene, Gino Capponi, Camp- 
bell, Jeffrey, Lord Aberdeen, the Duke of Bedford, Wiffen, 
B. R. Haydon, Lord and Lady Holland, Thomas Roscoe, Stew- 
art Rose, Rogers, and Mrs. Austin. His correspondence with 
women especially throws light upon his inmost character. 
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The devotion to his interests and the appreciation of his 
genius exhibited by such gifted and gracious women as Quirina 
Megiotti and the Countess of Albany, through so many years, 
prove how rich must have been his nature, and how interest- 
ing his mind ; while the spontaneous tributes of the best au- 
thors of his day, from Pellico's tender admiration to Niccolini's 
discriminating praise and Jeffrey's critical encouragement, 
suggest the impression which his scholarship and originality 
made upon those best fitted to judge of them. Indirectly, too, 
these letters indicate his social relations ; as when Lady Hol- 
land condoles with him on the death of his mother, Murray 
proposes an article for the Quarterly, Sismondi invites him to 
Paris, Pindemonte welcomes his verses, Horner receives his 
introductions to renowned Tuscans, the Saggia Isabella coun- 
sels, and the Donna Gentile cheers. His frequent necessity of 
remaining anonymous in giving his address to correspondents ; 
his protests against the garbling of editors and the rapacity of 
publishers ; his vain invocation of what he calls the febbre 
amabile requisite for composition ; his concealment of pecu- 
niary straits and reluctance to accept obligations ; his contin- 
ual plans to turn to less precarious account his industry and 
knowledge ; * his ever-renewed purpose of returning to Italy ; 
his repudiation of charlatans and parasites ; his advocacy of 
religious sentiment over theological syllogisms ; — these are 
among the prevailing and characteristic traits of his correspon- 
dence. 

What loves and longings, remorse and complacency, inde- 
pendence and pride, love of children, need of sympathy, sen- 
sitiveness of organization, loyalty to conviction, imprudence 



# Among his projected and partially fulfilled achievements were a complete 
edition of the Italian Classics, with copious and original introductions and annota- 
tions, and a European Review. He published the commencement of a series of 
Letters on England ; essays on Italian Women, the Aristocratic Constitution of 
Venice, the Greek Alphabet, Tasso^ Lyric Poetry, the Minor Poets of Italy, Epochs 
of Italian Literature, Classic Travellers in Italy, the Text of Dante and Boccaccio, 
etc. Most of these articles were contributed to the Quarterly, Edinburgh, and Retro- 
spective Reviews, and the London and New Monthly Magazines. His Essays on the 
Love, Poetry, and Character of Petrarch, a work of philosophical and learned 
criticism, which could have been written only by an Italian scholar and poet, was 
published by John Murray, in an octavo volume, in 1823, and dedicated to Lady 
Dacre. 
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and ndivetS, scholarly enthusiasm and childlike abandonment, 
precarious moods and frank confession, are made manifest in 
his letters ! How in fancy we track the exile from the bi- 
vouac and the literary coterie, the home of friendship and the 
haunt of beauty, to the winter sojourn in Switzerland, and 
thence to a weary life of authorship in London, its fStes and 
its fasts, its magnificent hospitalities and its bitter loneliness ! 
These letters, too, explain much that seemed lawless, and more 
that seemed wilful. The dependence of his family, the im- 
possibility of conforming to political requisitions at home with- 
out forfeiting self-respect and moral consistency, the loss of 
his patrimony, the plans frustrated by circumstances, his vain 
attempts to return to Zante or Florence, the constitutional 
susceptibility and want of tact which tried the patience of the 
unreflecting, the extreme indulgence of the few who loved 
him, and the severe judgment of the many who admired him, 
the high standard of the scholar and poet, and the precarious 
circumstances of the man, — these considerations, and such as 
these, inevitably and emphatically enlighten and modify our 
views, as we thus ponder on what is esssentially Foscolo's au- 
tobiography. 

Thrown upon his own resources in early youth, at a great 
transition period ; deprived of the restraints and the solace of 
a home and kindred ; prompted by free aspirations, and justi- 
fied by genius in literary innovation ; subjected to extraordi- 
nary vicissitudes ; with an ardent and sensitive temperament 
modified by remarkable concentrative power of thought, feel- 
ing, and will ; — with a poet's love of beauty, a scholar's love 
of knowledge, an Italian's passion for sympathy, Ugo Foscolo, 
thus endowed and thus situated, was singularly exposed to the 
temptations and the discipline which spring both from con- 
scious ability and precarious fortunes. With graces of intel- 
lect and virtues of heart which won admiration and confidence, 
he had a person and a temper too eccentric to prepossess ; the 
head, which to a philosophic eye betokened rare gifts, was ac- 
companied by a physiognomy almost grotesque from the irreg- 
ularity of the features, high cheek-bones, prominent lips, 
shaggy eyebrows, sandy complexion, reddish hair, and large 
bushy whiskers covering the lower part of the countenance ; 
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while his eyes were gray, penetrating, sunken, and marvel- 
lously rapid in their change of expression. The voice, so 
fraught with eloquent sentiment, was deep and stentorian. 
Add to this a profoundly melancholy look, and we have a tout 
ensemble which, while on the one hand it picturesquely allies 
itself with attractiveness of character and originality of mind, 
apart from such associations would impress a stranger as 
bizarre, and outrS. Indeed, curious anecdotes illustrate the 
frank surprise it often excited. " Vous etes Men laid, mon- 
sieur," a Frenchman once coolly remarked. " Oui, monsieur," 
was the warning reply, " a faire peur." On another occasion 
a Dane, who met him at a restaurant, pretended to take him 
for a baboon ; high words followed, then a challenge, and Fos- 
colo's shot broke his antagonist's knee. Toward the close of 
his life he became somewhat bowed at the shoulders from hab- 
its of study, and he usually walked with his eyes bent on the 
ground in meditation. The fire and softness of which these 
organs were capable redeemed his countenance to a discrimi- 
nating observer, and its very elongation and want of even con- 
tour, to those who knew and loved him, promoted an individu- 
ality of aspect not without pleasing significance. Indeed, the 
engraving affixed to the complete edition of his writings is 
highly intellectual and full of character. It is taken from a 
portrait executed in 1813, by Fabre, and one of the collection 
belonging to the late John Murray, the London publisher. 
Upon the stone of a ring on the finger is inscribed the motto, 
Cor meditat, which perfectly accords with the thoughtfulness 
and melancholy intensity of the expression. There is a copy 
of this portrait at Florence, painted by Garagalli, belonging 
to the owner of his most valuable manuscripts, behind which 
(as in the case of Alfieri's, by the same artist, in the Uffizi 
Gallery of that city) is a Sonnet, in the author's handwrit- 
ing ; it is the one commencing " Vigile e il cor." 

It may easily be imagined how diverse was the impression 
such a being made upon different individuals, according to his 
mood and their relation to him. One fair friend calls him " a 
most felicitous and fruitful talker " ; another styles him " sen- 
timental thunder." An anecdotical magazinist records of him, 
that he tore his hair because a game of chess was lost, and 
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fought his amanuensis for interfering with the " three Graces." 
He had, says one of his literary countrymen, " the unsophisti- 
cated virtues of a savage " ; and adds, " Clever and handsome 
women tamed him." One acquaintance tells us that he " could 
not bear the creaking of a door " ; another, that he could not 
live in London with comfort for less than four hundred pounds 
a year ; while a cockney remarks, " The Alpha Eoad derived its 
name from the unfortunate whim of an unfortunate Italian." 
How different a man, indeed, must have been Ugo Foscolo in 
the eyes of one of his young countrywomen who knew the 
Ultime Lettere by heart, or a brother patriot and scholar 
familiar with I Sepolcri and the discourse on Dante, and in 
the cold and curious view of a stolid, well-to-do, unimaginative 
Englishman, wedded to conventionalism, respectability, beef, 
beer, and trade ! 

In many salient points of his career Foscolo resembled Byron. 
Like him, he sprang from an ancient lineage, and was, by the 
force of circumstances, thrown upon the world with an impas- 
sioned, aspiring, and ill-disciplined nature; like him, he ac- 
quired a sudden and romantic fame, and was the object of 
admiration and curiosity, the latter intensified by eccentricities 
of life and appearance ; like him, he blended the character of 
an isolated poet with that of a man of the world, a hatred of 
society with a love of women ; like him, he long wandered in 
exile, was a London lion and a Continental mystery, enlisted in 
the battles of freedom, engaged in fierce literary controversy, 
cherished an almost defiant personal independence, and wooed 
successfully the muse of liberty, love, and contemplative en- 
thusiasm ; and finally, Foscolo, like Byron, died in a foreign 
land, and among his last anxieties strove to assure a prosper- 
ous future for a daughter whose " mother was no wife." But 
with these analogies there were equally striking diversities of 
fortune and of fame. Far more spiritual and erudite than 
Byron, Foscolo struggled with poverty, and knew the bitter 
disappointment of thwarted patriotism as well as the stings of 
malign injustice. Like Chateaubriand, he dared to confront 
Napoleon with truth. As with Sterne, whom he so well inter- 
preted, his forlorn exit sadly contrasted with his brilliant 
dSbut. 
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The parallel between the Italian poet and Byron does not 
end at the tomb. The final estimate of the character of both 
has been signally modified by the evidence of their confidential 
letters, and the calm retrospect of philosophical criticism, — 
explaining errors, extenuating weaknesses, and accounting for 
misrepresentation ; while the more deliberate efforts of their 
genius have taken a permanent and precious rank in the na- 
tional literature of their respective countries. 

The first trait in the writings of Foscolo which commands 
our admiration and sympathy is his independence and moral 
courage ; he proclaimed what he thought ; he uttered what he 
felt ; he was bravely true to his artistic conviction and the 
dignity of literature. In an age of servile imitation, academic 
compromise, and official patronage, this is no small distinction. 
He has " lived and written," says Hobhoiise, " in a state of 
open warfare with the writers of the day, and the reigning 
political parties." Critics found fault with what they called 
the unmusical verse of i" Sepolcri, not perceiving that the sweet 
monotony their enervated taste craved had sapped Italian 
poetry, and that this new precedent more than atoned, by 
energy of thought, sentiment, and expression, for the dulcet 
mediocrity it shamed. Pindemonte reproaches him with 
" shady obsciirity," an exaggeration whose slight basis of 
truth is fully compensated by greater affluence of thought. 
The rhetoric of his Bonaparte oration and the " affected calm- 
ness " of his Inaugural have been complained of; yet the bold 
truthfulness of the one, and the philosophic severity of the 
other, were the most requisite lessons of the hour. 

The versatility of his style is another prominent character- 
istic, and attests a rare mastery of the elements of literary art. 
"What can be more diverse than the method, spirit, and form 
of i" Sepolcri and the ode Air Arnica Risanata ? Or where 
do we find an Italian writer who alternates with such con- 
summate ease from the oratorical to the didactic, from the 
eloquence of sentiment to the simplicity of narration, from 
unadorned logic to glowing apostrophe ? Few professed lovers 
of ancient literature have better proved their wise allegiance 
to those standard exemplars ; yet they do not overlay his in- 
dividuality, trammel his native instincts, or pervert his sense 
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of the progress of ideas and language. It is now conceded, 
by those capable of appreciating his example and influence, 
that he did more to emancipate the literature of his country 
from obsolete mannerism and pedantic trammels, and to ex- 
hibit the capabilities of his beautiful native language, than any 
other writer of his day except Parini.* His genius was recog- 
nized even by those who had no special literary taste. Prince 
Eugene sought to obtain employment for him, and when his 
second tragedy awoke a storm of political and literary oppo- 
sition in Milan, General Pino sent him on a pretended mission 
to Mantua. He lacked some of the refinements, but scarcely 
any of the essentials of art. " He was," says one who appre- 
ciated both the glow and the severity of his style, " scultore, 
poeta e non pittore " ; resembling Dante in strength rather 
than Petrarch in sweetness. He is the connecting link be- 
tween Alfieri and Leopardi in the golden chain of Italian 
literary genius. 

The relation between English and Italian literature is as 
intimate as their mutual associations are unique. The plots, 
and often the spirit, of Shakespeare's plays are derived from 
and illustrate Italian scenes and character. Spenser was in- 
debted to Ariosto. Fairfax's translation of Tasso initiated a 
new versification. Surrey and Sidney caught both form and 
tone from the early Italian poets. Milton's first school-friend 
was Diodati, with whom he explored the same refined models ; 
while in his brief Continental travels the most influential ex- 
perience came from his association with Manzo at Naples, Car- 
dinal Barberini at Rome, and the Academicians of Florence, 
through whom he became intimate with the prevailing literary 
studies and tastes, and his immortal poem evinces to what ex- 
cellent purpose he had read Dante and Tasso, as its favorite 
allusions to Galileo, Vallombrosa, and Fiesole mark the poeti- 

* Parini, the ingenious inventor of a new style of satirical poetry, was born in 
1729. His humane sympathies are indicated by his response to the popular cry, 
" Morte agli aristocratici .' " — "Viva la Republican ! morte a nessuno." He was a mu- 
nicipal officer under Salicitti. The French invasion occurred in the year of his 
death, and keenly wounded his patriotic heart. In his Mattino he admirably 
satirizes the effeminacy of the nobility, and is enrolled by the most authoritative 
critics as one of the very few modern poets of Italy who have done permanent 
honor to their country. 
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cal impressions garnered up in the land of song.' Indeed, 
English poets and scholars, from the days of Elizabeth to those 
of Victoria, have sought and found there both material and 
inspiration ; their "journeys into Italy" are always a sugges- 
tive episode either in their discipline or their development ; 
and their Italian studies are the means of enriching imagina- 
tion and diction, or yielding a nucleus and framework for 
sentiment or invention. Berkeley, Addison, Gray, Walpole, 
Eustace, and others, have memorably recorded their observa- 
tions. While Charles Bell illustrates his anatomical knowledge 
by analyzing the statues of the Vatican, Sir William Gell veri- 
fies his archaeology amid the relics of Pompeii. The novelists 
of to-day find in the scenery and life of Italy what the bards 
of earlier times sought in its legends and its lore. Byron's 
poetry and most characteristic adventures are identified with 
the scenes and associations of Italy ; and from Rogers to the 
Brownings we trace the same local inspiration. Shelley and 
Keats are buried at Rome, Smollett and Horner at Leghorn. 

These mingled memories of the illustrious of the two coun- 
tries are not less striking to the Catholic lover of letters in 
England. We associate Paoli and Baretti with Dr. Johnson's 
coterie, and Johnson's favorite hostess was alienated from 
him by an Italian musician; while on the roll of political 
refugees who have found a temporary home in London there 
are many eminent in literature, science, and art. No Italian 
author, however, has more effectively brought together and 
made emphatic these vague but national affinities than Ugo 
Foscolo ; — first, by reproducing in his own language with un- 
equalled felicity an English prose classic ; then by initiating, 
through a standard didactic poem, what one of his critics calls 
" il g-enere contemplatwo e morale degli Ingle si " ; and finally, 
by bringing to the illiistration of the masterpieces of his native 
literature more genius, learning, and skill of expression than 
any Italian expositor of Dante and Petrarch ever before exhib- 
ited to English audiences and readers. 

Our first personal cognizance of an author is often indica- 
tive of his peculiar fame. During a voyage from Messina to 
Leghorn, we enjoyed the society of one of those families to 
which the stranger so rarely has access in Southern Europe, 
22* 
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who atone' for political deprivation by domestic faith, and cher- 
ish the ideal of nationality by sequestered devotion to the sen- 
timent whose realization they consider not impracticable, but 
postponed. The fairest and the wisest of the group so fondly 
read in a little volume throughout the voyage, that we could 
not restrain a desire to know the title of her vade-mecum, es- 
pecially as every time the sea-breeze stirred its pages a wild, 
melancholy frontispiece was revealed. It was the Ultime Lettere 
d' Jacopo Ortis. Years afterward, in America, we saw an 
exiled scholar of the same fair land continually solacing him- 
self with a book inscribed with the farewell autograph of his 
most cherished friend. It was the Viaggio Sentimentale, trans- 
lated by Didimo Chierico. Thus early and impressively were 
the actual and the assumed name of Ugo Poscolo associated 
in our thought with that intimate and household fame which 
is the dearest tribute humanity pays to genius. 



Art. XIII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — ^Elements of Medical Jurisprudence. By Theodric Rometn 
Beck, M. D., LL. D., and John B. Beck, M. D. Eleventh Edi- 
tion, with Notes by an Association of the Friends of Drs. Beck ; 
the whole revised by C. R. Gilman, M. D., Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
York. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1860. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv., 884, 1003, Index 23 columns. 

This work appeared nearly forty years ago, and at once took the 
distinguished rank which it still retains, as the standard authority 
upon one of the most important subjects which can engage the attention 
of lawyer, physician, or citizen. It was republished in London, with 
notes by Dr. Dunlap, as early as 1825 ; was republished in that city 
no less than three times ; and was translated into German and pub- 
lished at Weimar in 1828. A writer in the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, in 1824, says : — 

" At length the English language may boast that it is possessed of a general 
work on medical jurisprudence, which will not only stand comparison with the 
best of the kind that the Continent has produced, but which may also be re- 



